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EDITORIAL 
THE NEW SCIENCE 


Walter Lang 


Something Is wrong when, for 1500 years, ... books have been 
written on Bible-Science relationships and still there is no decisive 
answer to the problem. (An) ... answer is needed, but the 
answer is difficult to accept. The answer is not a separation 
between religion and science ... although there is evidence for 
the creationist position sfrictly from manifestations in nature. ... 
This position (i.e. separating science and religion) suggests a 
neutral science, concerned only with what the evidence 
reveals, ... This (separation of science and religion) has proved 
inadequate. When man attempts to take a neutral position, 
he eliminates God from his science studies. God demands a 
total dedication to Him, and when something in nature is 
substituted, that something replaces God and is regarded by 
God asidolatry. When science is claimed to be neutral, at that 
very point it becomes a pagan religion. 


... some creationist scientists object to including science in the 
statement “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” (Ps. 
111:10). Scientific evidence is itself contaminated because it is 
cursed by human sin. Not only is (the exclusion of “The fear of 
the Lord” as constituting the beginning of science) poor science 
.. tis immoral. (Exclusion of God) is the basis for unnecessary 
fears of overpopulation which lead to abortion and fear of a 
Frankenstein monster through genetic manipulation, extreme 
fear for the ecology, fear which borders on panic over nuclear 
power. When God is separated from the sciences, moral 
decay sets in. 


Science needs moral controls, but this is impossible without 
God and His inflexible Ten Commandments. Judeo-Christian 
morality is far superior to the morality of the Humanist Manifesto. 


Condensed from Walter Lang, 1984, Two Decades of Creationism, 
(Minneapolis, Mn.: Bible-Science Association, pp. 61-63). 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


NOTICE TO CSSHS MEMBERS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CSSHS QUARTERLY 


Renewal notices were sent out to all our 
members and subscribers in October and 
November 1990. THIS Is OUR SECOND AND 
FINAL NOTICE. 


Unless you have renewed your membership/ 
subscription by January 31, 1991, this issue of 
the CSSH Quarterly is the last you will receive. 


Thank you very much for your prompt 
membership/subscription renewal. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 


May | congratulate you for your commendable service 
with CSSH Quarterly for well over a decade. 


Vol. XIl No.1 reached me a couple of days ago and | am 
looking forward to the next issue. 

|read through this issue with immense benefit. |was indeed 
delighted with Lesson 5 (on Psychology and Counseling). 
Grace Counseling India is publishing a quarterly, “Grace 
Counselor,” and providing the members with a correspondence 
course. | desire to see this lesson published in the quarterly or/ 
and in the correspondence course as a special lesson. | should 
place this proposal before the committee when we meet next. 
We are working on absolutely uncertain income. 

| have been receiving CSSH@ right from the first issue (lam 
thankful for those who are involved in making it available free 
of cost). |read the quarterly regularly and encourage some of 
my friends to read it. The articles in this quarterly have helped 
me very much in developing my thinking. Occasionally |come 
across people who need correction in their thinking about 
origin of the universe, God, man etc. CSSHQ is indeed very 
helpful in clear thinking. | appreciate its almost jargon-free 
language. 

May | suggest that your 13 lessons be published in regular 
book form also. And | should add a request to have an Indian 
edition of the book for use among Indian readers. If it is printed 
in India, | suppose, it is possible to market at less than a dollar a 
copy (of course, the paper and printing will not be high 
quality). In our country there is a calculated effort in propagating 
evolution and related concepts. 

|am sorry to say that many of the evangelical leaders the 
world over are theistic evolutionists, and many of the Christian 
publishers and editors will not entertain 6-day creationism. 

You may be aware of Dr. John C. Philip of Gwalior, India, 
who is doing a commendable work along the line of Dr. Henry 
M, Morris. During November 1989 was his guest for nearly one 
week. 

Also you may be aware of Mr. A. K. Skaria, an electrical 
engineer by profession who is a keen creationist. He lectures in 
colleges, engages in public debates, builds up a library for 
lending books and published tracts suitable for comparing 
science and creationism. Both these are doing very sacrificial 
service. The other day | met Mr. Skaria at the residence of a 
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psychiatrist who is giving up his profession for studying theology 
and allied subjects to write in the field of apologetics. He was 
disposing of literature, tapes etc. from his vast collection to 
keep the select things. Mr. Skaria bought on credit a number 
of books and tapes in the area of evolution-creation controversy. 
Recently he had a letter from a young Russian requesting 
literature. 

Prof. Enoch was one of our personal friends and mentor. 
More in my next letter. Thank you. 


Sincerely yours, 


P. P. Thomas 

Director, Grace Counseling 
Puramattom P. O. 
Tiruvalla, Kerala 
India 689 543 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you for your great little journal. We are very pleased 


and helped by it. 
You were recommended by Mr. Rushdoony. 


Sincerely, 


Don W. Campbell and Family 
1333 - 7th St. 
Rodeo, CA 94572 


CREATION IN THE 
HISTORY OF 
ORTHODOX THEOLOGY 


John Meyendorff 


Editor’s Note: The following paper is excerpted from a longer 
article under the same title which appeared in St.Vladimir’s 
Theological Quarterly, Vol.27, No.1 (1983), pp.27-37. Reprinted 
with permission. 


In the history of Christianity in the East, the doctrine of creation 
was formally on the agenda of theological debates on two 
occasions. The first was connected with the thought of Origen, 
who had sought a synthesis between the scriptural account of 
creation and the metaphysical presuppositions of Platonism. 
The second episode belongs to our own century: in Russia, a 
group of eminent religious philosophers, known as sophiologists, 
searched for ways of integrating Christian thought in the 
framework of contemporary philosophical methodology. As 
in the case of Origen, the doctrine of creation stood at the 
center of their own concerns and also at the center of the 
criticism to which sophiology was subjected. ... 


Origen and Athanasius 

The thought of the great Origen was dominated by one 
major apologetic concern: to make the biblical revelation 
acceptable and understandable to the Greeks. The task was 
essential to the progress of Christianity, but it was overwhelmingly 
difficult. It could not be fulfilled simply by using allegory, as the 
exegetic method par excellence. for itimplied a confrontation 
between fundamental and _ irreconcilable metaphysical 
principles. The biblical idea of creation was opposed to the 
Platonic notion of God’s changelessness and fo the affirmation 
that any true existence is eternal. Thus, Origen adopted a 
solution that consisted In affirming an eternal creation. God 
did not begin to be the Creator—his goodness always needed 
an object, and his justice was incompatible with inequality. 
Thus, this object was an eternally existing world of created 
intellects, which were equal andidentical. The existence of our 
own visible universe, in which beings are changing and unequal, 
came about as a result of the fall.'! For Origen, the eternity of 
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creation was in fact indistinguishable from the eternity of the 
Logos: both proceeded eternally from God. Thus, the Arian 
interpretation of Origenism concluded that the Logos himself 
was a creature. 

The critique of Arianism put forward by St.Athanasius rejected 
the metaphysical premises of Origenism, particularly on the 
issue of creation. For Athanasius, God created the world in 
time by his will, whereas the Logos is his Son by nature and 
beyond time. This distinction, which is Athanasius’ main argument 
against Arius? affirmed, on the one hand, that “the Son is not 
acreature that came into being by an act of will” and that “he 
is the proper Son of the essence of the Father.”? On the other 
hand, Athanasius was proclaiming the absolute transcendence 
of God, as Creator, as the One Who Is—not determined by 
anything outside of himself, not even by what he does. The 
Father, the Son and the Spirit are sharing in this same transcendent 
nature, and their mutual relationships are independent of the 
act of creation. Compared with the nature of God, “the 
nature of creatures, which came into being from nothing, is 
fluid, impotent, mortal and composite.”4 They exist “by his 
grace, his will and his Word ... so that they can even cease to 
exist if the Creator so wishes.”® This contrast between the 
Creator and creatures made it imperative, in the Chalcedonian 
definition of the hypostatic union of divinity and humanity in 
Christ, to maintain the distinctive existence of the two natures, 
each keeping its inalienable characteristics. ... 


Russian Sophiology 

IN many ways, the purpose and rationale of the Russian 
“sophiological” trend of the late nineteenth and the early 
twentieth centuries was similar to that of Origenism. In both 
cases, a theological system was created by dedicated Christians 
in “dialogue” with contemporary philosophy, with the deliberate 
intent of bridging the gap between Christianity and the non- 
Christian world. The spiritual father of Russian sophiology was 
Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900). Inspired by mysticism (Jacob 
Boehme), as well as by Spinoza, Schopenhauer and Fichte— 
not to speak of the notion of “integral knowledge” of the 
Russian Slavophiles—Soloviev interpreted the Christian doctrine 
of the incarnation as the fulfillment of an ontological and 
preexisting “becoming of the world into the Absolute.” 
Characteristically, the object of his speculation was the “idea 
of God-manhood,” of which the historical incarnation was a 
fulfillment.¢ While formally admitting the biblical teaching of a 
transcendent Creator, Soloviey viewed God rather as the 
“creative source” of a “unitotality,” which, while presently in a 
state of multiplicity, finds itself in a process of reintegration with 
its Source. The idea of divine Wisdom, or Sophia, is used as a 
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model for this “unitotality,” which ontologically united God 
and creation. 

Soloviev himself lived and died as a member of the Orthodox 
Church. However, his metaphysics of “unitotality” led him also 
to consider his own thought—and his own ecclesial adherence— 
as _ transconfessional. He dreamed of an anticipated 
eschatology, in which a Union of Christendom would be 
realized jointly by the Roman pope and the Russian tsar. 

The extraordinary figure of Soloviev would probably have 
remained marginal in the history of Orthodox theology if it had 
not appeared at a particular juncture of Russian history, when 
leading intellectuals, disappointed with positivism, were searching 
for a religious worldview. Soloviev provided them—as well as 
a large segment of the intelligentsia—with leadership and 
inspiration. Two eminent disciples of Soloviev, who had 
committed themselves to his “religious idealism,” also became 
leading professional theologians: Paul Florensky (1882-1943) 
and Sergei Bulgakov (1871-1944). 

Florensky, born in a family indifferent to religion, first studied 
mathematics and then theology. Ordained a priest, he became 
aprofessor at the Moscow Theological Academy, the editor of 
the academy’s journal, and eventually died as a martyr of the 
faith ina concentration camp in 1943. Sometimes considered 
an “Orthodox Teilhard” because of his achievements as a 
mathematician and scientist, even after 1917, Florensky adopted 
the metaphysics of “unitotality” found in Soloviev. At the center 
of his thought we again find Wisdom-Sophia—the “ideal per- 
sonality of the world,” the “simply-given, real unity of the world,” 
which “is realized through an eternal act of God” (italics mine). 
Like Origen centuries earlier, Florensky considered any real 
existence to be divine and eternal—not only in its origin but in 
its subsistence. Thus, the significance of creation in time is 
greatly reduced, if not totally suppressed. According to Florensky, 
Wisdom-Sophia “penetrates the depths of the Trinity” and, as 
such, is a “fourth person,” but a person that Is not consubstantial 
to the Trinity but “admitted within divine life through divine 
condescension.”” This concept is somewhat parallel to the 
idea of “deification by grace,” of “by energy,” found in Greek 
patristics and Byzantine Palamism. But the unusual terminology, 
the impersonal, idealistic conceptuality and the absence of a 
clear affirmation of divine transcendence and creation in time 
associates Florensky’s thought with the gnostic tradition. 

Sergius Bulgakov, the other eminent disciple of Soloviev 
and aclose friend of Florensky, was led away by them first from 
formal Marxism to “idealism” and later to the Orthodox priesthood. 
Expelled from the Soviet Union in 1922, he became the Dean of 
St.Sergius Theological Seminary in Paris, Like his predecessors, 
Bulgakov saw in “secularization” the greatest danger faced by 
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contemporary Christianity, and viewed sophiology as the only 
philosophical approach able to counteract it. He did not 
consider the doctrine of the incarnation, as such, a sufficient 
Christian answer to “secularization.” “Do people sufficiently 
realize,” he asks, “that this dogma in itself is not primary, but 
derivative? Initselfit demands the prior existence of absolutely 
necessary dogmatic formulations concerning a primordial 
God-man-hood.”® Defending himself, more explicitly than did 
Florensky, from introducing a “fourth hypostasis” in God, he 
identified Sophia with the very essence of God, but also 
defined a distinct “created wisdom.” However, “Wisdom in 
creation,” he writes, “is ontologically identical with its prototype: 
the same Wisdom, which exists in God.” Between the uncreated 
Sophia (or essence of God) and its created counterpart, there 
is therefore a difference, but also an ontological continuity 
and even identity. In fact, Bulgakov seems to be constantly 
torn between his concern for Christian (and biblical) orthodoxy 
and his philosophical presuppositions. “As created from ‘nothing,’ 
in this ‘nothing’ the world finds its place. God confers on a 
reality which originates in himself an existence distinct from his 
own.”? Reluctant to admit the philosophical paradox of a 
totally transcendent God creating at will and “from nothing,” 
Bulgakov clings to a certain ontological continuity between 
the Creator and the creatures without truly resolving the 
problem. 

It is impossible to speak of Russian religious philosophy, 
which was flourishing at the beginning of this century, without 
mentioning also the name of Nicholas A. Berdyaev (1874- 
1948). Primarily a moralist and an “existentialist,” Berdyaev was 
a brilliant critic of institutions and ideologies. Best known for his 
philosophy of human freedom and his—actually very patristic— 
identification of the image of God in man with freedom, he 
nevertheless remained, in some of his metaphysical affirma- 
tions, a disciple not only of Boehme and of German idealism 
but also of Soloviev. And this explains his difficulties with the 
idea of creation—which were common to all the sophiologists. 
However, ifwas notin the reality of asubstantial and uncreated 
Wisdom that he saw the origin of man, but ina Freedom, which 
ontologically precedes God himself. “Man,” he writes, “is a 
child of God, and the child of freedom.”'° “The element of 
freedom does not come from God the Father, for it is prior to 
being ... God the Creator has absolute power over being, but 
not over freedom.*"' Thus, according to Berdyaev, the roots of 
human personality and freedom go back to an Urgrund 
beyond or superior to God—a theory that breaks completely 
with biblical revelation. 

The debate on the doctrine of creation, as found in Soloviev, 
Florensky, Bulgakov and Berdyaev, was probably the most 
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interesting episode in the history of Orthodox theology in the 
twentieth century. Their most brilliant and constant critics were 
Georges Florovsky and, on a slightly different level, Viadimir 
Lossky. Florovsky gave a critique of the metaphysics of Vladimir 
Soloviev in his well-known book The Ways of Russian Theology 
(Paris 1937), but it can be said that practically the entire oeuvre 
of Florovsky dealing with Greek patristic thought and published 
in the prewar period was directed against the sophiological 
postulates of Sergius Bulgakov, Florovsky’s older colleague at 
the Theological Institute in Paris.'"2 However, the name of 
Bulgakov is nowhere directly mentioned in these works. Lossky, 
onthe other hand, criticized sophiclogy directly, agreeing with 
the main positive points of Florovsky’s “neopatristic synthesis.” 
On the idea of creation, both Florovsky and Lossky simply 
reaffirmed the position of St.Athanasius, discussed above, as 
opposed to the views of Origen. 

Among modern Orthodox theologians the sophiological 
trend finds practically no followers, while “neopatristic” thought, 
symbolized by Florovsky and Lossky, clearly predominates. This 
does not mean, however, that contemporary Orthodox theology 
is limited to historical, patristic studies. The thought of the 
Romanian theologian Dumitru Staniloae, which has recently 
become better known and quite influential, finds itself in constant 
dialogue with contemporary and, particularly, existential 
philosophy. Staniloae is particularly insistent on a personalistic 
approach to God—if creation is the result of divine “goodness,” 
it can only result from the interpersonal love of the three 
persons of the Trinity, which manifests itself ad extra in creative 
energy. Indeed, “goodness” can be identified neither with 
divine essence, which is totally transcendent, nor with a substantial 
and static reality, which would limit divine being. Divine 
omnipotence can only result from the total freedom of a per- 
sonal God." The same personadlistic understanding of the 
creative act is found in the writings of the Greek theologian 
Christos Yannaras.4 These modern positions are clearly 
inseparable from the theology of Gregory Palamas and his 
distinction between the unknowable and transcendent divine 
essence, onthe one hand, and the “uncreated energies” of a 
tri-personalGod onthe other. Itisbecause the divine persons— 
or hypostases—are conceived not simply as expressions of the 
divine essence (or “internal relations” within God) that it is 
possible to say that divine acts are voluntary acts, and that, 
therefore, the act of creation is not a “necessary” effulgence 
of divine essence but a result of the omnipotent divine will. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN 
LITERARY CREATION: 
CHATEAUBRIAND 
AND DOSTOEVSKY 


Anarea Link 


Many contrasts can be drawn between the lives of Francois 
Rene de Chateaubriand (1768-1848) and Feodor Dostoevsky 
(1822-1881); they came from different epochs, cultures and 
family traditions, as well as having opposing temperaments. 
Chateaubriand grew up as an aristrocrat and Royalist in 
Combourg during the dawn of the French Revolution. 
Throughout his life, sentiments of melancholy and disillusionment 
about the world weighed heavily upon his heart. A founding 
father of French Romanticism, he lived as a Romantic hero 
whose suffering became a source of “self-limiting pride” ackson, 
p.29). 

Dostoevsky, a descendant of the lower nobility, was brought 
up modestly in Moscow. He grew up under the shadow of the 
Decembrist Insurrection of 1825, which prompted Tsar Nicholas 
| to rule with severe military and bureaucratic discipline. In 
contrast to Chateaubriand, Dostoevsky had an energetic 
temperament and a “nervous, self-illuminating pride” (Jackson, 
p.29). Instead of trying to escape the despair of this world like 
Chateaubriand, Dostoevsky attempted to understand it through 
a profound examination of himself, those around him, and 
their environment. As a result, Dostoevsky developed as a 
post-Romantic or Romantic-Realist writer. 

These authors do, however, share a common thread: their 
spiritual and religious developments follow similar paths. Each 
was brought up in a religious tradition; Chateaubriand was a 
Roman Catholic and Dostoevsky a Russian Orthodox. Their 
mothers served as the faithful, devout, religious role models of 
the family, and it was their faith that planted seeds of faith inthe 
hearts of the young writers. 

Yet as young adults, both Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky 
experienced periods of doubt. Instead of holding strong to 
their Christian traditions, they became ardent dreamers who 
quested after ideal notions such as beauty and justice. Their 
longings to find truth drew them to learn about the current 
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ideologies of their age. For example, Chateaubriand embraced 
some of the ideas of Rousseau and Dostoevsky became 
involved in a Ufopian-Socialist group. Their romantic quests, 
however, left both Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky feeling 
disappointed and disillusioned when they realized these current 
ideologies did not bring them to the truth. 

Both men then experienced humiliating poverty and mental 
suffering when they were exiled from their countries. As an 
aristocrat, Chateaubriand was an enemy to the French 
Revolution andto save his life he became en emigre in England 
in the early 1790's. Tsar Nicholas | exiled Dostoevsky in 1849 for 
his political involvement. Asa result of extreme suffering, both 
writers had conversion experiences which led them to embrace 
the Christian faith. When Chateaubriand’s mother died, the 
grief caused him to accept the faith of his mother. Similarly, 
Dostoevsky, facing the horrors of prison life, experienced a 
“rebirth of his soul.” 

Though both underwent similar transformations of their 
hearts through their faith in Christ, Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky 
developed different Christian world views. Chateaubriand 
developed a dualistic view of Christianity. The fallen world, 
which is ruled by Satan, remains separated from God's spiritual 
world, the kingdom of heaven. Thus life in this sinful world is 
utterly painful, despairing and meaningless. The ideals of 
Christianity, including love, peace and joy, will only be realized 
inheaven. Chateaubriand believed that “the Christian always 
looks upon himself as no more than a pilgrim travelling here 
below through a vale of tears and finding no repose till he 
reaches the tomb” (Chateaubriand, 1976, p.297). Only Christians 
can be hopeful that they will die soon and enter into heaven, 
where they will experience redemption and the eternal bliss of 
communing with God. 

Dostoevsky, in contrast to Chateaubriand, developed a 
reconciled view of Christianity. This worldis fallen and Christians 
will ultimately experience the full abundance of the kingdom 
of heaven when they die. However, a Christian can begin to 
experience communion with God even while living in a sinful 
world. For Dostoevsky, Christ’s statement, “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Matthew 4:17) meant that a 
reconciliation with God began once a person repented and 
accepted Christ’s sacrificial death for their sins. Dostoevsky 
believed Christians could begin to experience the kingdom of 
heaven within their hearts. God’s spirit, love and power can 
begin to sanctify and transform the hearts of those who have 
faith. 

While both men embraced the Christian faith, questions of 
doubt continually challenged their convictions. R. L. Jackson 
writes that Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky shared “a 
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paradoxical affirmation of faith” (Jackson, p.30). At the end of 
his life Chateaubriand stated, “As it grew, my religious conviction 
has devoured my other convictions, (but) in this world there is 
no more believing Christian and no more doubting man than 
I” (ibid.). In a similar fashion, Dostoevsky wrote in 1854: “If 
somebody proved to me that Christ was outside the truth, and 
it really were so that the truth was outside Christ, then | would 
rather remain with Christ than with the truth ...lamachild of the 
age, a child of lack of faith and doubt till now and (this | know) 
this will be true till the coffin closes over ... “ (ibid.). Since 
Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky understood the dynamics of 
being both a strong believer and a wavering doubter, they 
were able to vividly portray this inner battle which their characters 
experience when they are faced with the Christian faith (e.g. 
Chactas, Rene and Raskolnikov). 

Dostoevsky and Chateaubriand’s own spiritual struggles 
consequently helped them debate the ideologies of their 
respective times which were undermining Christianity. Since 
Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky believed that their countries 
were facing spiritual crises, they saw their mission as apologists 
of the Christian faith. 

Chateaubriand grew up during the rise of religious doubt 
and atheism of the Enlightenment, as he described in Le Genie 
du Christianisme: “Religion was attacked with every kind of . 
weapon, from the pamphlet to the folio, from the epigram to 
the sophism. No sooner did a religious book appear than the 
author was overwhelmed with ridicule, while works which 
Voltaire was the first to laugh at among his friends were extolled 
to the skies” (Chateaubriand, 1899, p.124). Many philosophes, 
such as Denis Diderot, Jean le Rond d’Alembert and Voltaire, 
were skeptical of the Christian faith because they believed it 
was based on superstition and irrationality. Enlightenment 
thinkers assumed that the problems of humanity and society 
could be solved simply through the application of laws and 
reforms based on human reason. Many during the “Age of 
Reason” aspired to positivism and scientism, and not to faith in 
God, as the hope for humanity. When the French Revolution 
broke out in 1789, angry revolutionaries destroyed stained glass 
windows, religious statues and entire cathedrals to make the 
statement that the Catholic Church must be extiroated since 
it represented the oppression and corruption of the fallen 
monarchy. 

Chateaubriand debated against the notion of the 
Enlightenment that humanity is by nature rational, as he said, 
“Man’s heart is the toy of everything, and no one can tell what 
frivolous circumstance may cause its joys and its sorrows” 
(Chateaubriand, 1899, p.124). He vehemently disagreed with 
the idea that rational reforms would solve humanity's problems 
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because he saw the inhuman violence of the French Revolution. 
Chateaubriand believed it was his mission to show that Chris- 
tianity was a divinely inspired religion. He argued that the 
aesthetic beauty of Christianity including the mystical rituals 
and the ornate cathedrals proved that only God could have 
inspired Christianity. Through his writings Chateaubriand called 
France to return to its Christian faith, values and traditions. 

During the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
the skepticism of the Enlightenment had also permeated the 
ideologies of the Russian intelligentsia. Atheistic thought became 
prevalent among the forefathers of Russian socialism (who also 
founded Russian literary criticism), including Vissarion Belinsky, 
Alexander Herzen, Nicolay Chernyshevsky and Nicolay 
Dobrolyubov. They believed in the Western European ideals of 
positivism, scientism, materialism and utilitarianism. 

Through his works, such as Notes from the Underground 
and Crime and Punishment, Dostoevsky argued against the 
Enlightenment ideal that humanity is rational and perfectible, 
and that all knowledge can be ascertained through science. 
For Dostoevsky, humanity’s only salvation is through the Christian 
faith; he saw the rejection of God and Christ as dangerous 
since if caused people to “engage in the impossible and self- 
destructive to transcend” their condition (Frank, 1986, p.198). 
Dostoevsky claimed that the spiritual crisis in Western Europe 
would eventually lead to its decline and self-destruction, and 
that the Russian Orthodox faith would be Europe’s saving 
grace. Like Chateaubriand, Dostoevsky argued that the 
aesthetic beauty and moral perfection of Christianity proved 
that God divinely inspired it. Thus, Dostoevsky’s evangelistic 
mission was to call his country to return and stay true to its 
Orthodox heritage. 

Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky incarnated their defense 
of Christianity through their women characters. Atala and 
Amelia in Chateaubriand’s stories Atala and Rene, and Sonia 
in Dostoevsky’s novel Crime and Punishment embody the 
Christian faith. Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky’s symbolization 
of women as redemptive figures can be explained partially 
because women played a mgjor role in their own conversion 
to Christianity. Their mothers were the guardians of religious 
faith since they passed the faith on to their children. In addition, 
the feminine soul has been traditionally depicted in literature 
as embodying the Christian virtues of compassion, self- sacrifice, 
gentleness, faithfulness, devotion and love. 

Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky used these characters to 
defend the idea that God’s transcendental truths are not 
revealed through human reason. Atala, Amelia, and Sonia are 
women whose passionate faith dominates their reason, yet 
they have God’s wisdom. Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky 
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depict the faith of these women as divinely beautiful, which 
coincides with their view of the aesthetic perfection of Christianity 
as the basis for its divine inspiration. 

Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky’s portrayal of these women 
does, however, differ because of their contrasting Christian 
world views. Atala and Amelia long for their death so that they 
can leave the despair of this world and enter into heaven. 
Atala and Amelia’s carnal desires, especially the desire to love 
aman, torture them because they believe they are evil and 
inferior to a spiritual longing for God. They hope for the day 
when they will be freed from the yearnings of their flesh. Only 
their spiritual reunion with God in heaven will alleviate the ache 
in their hearts to be deeply loved. 

Sonia, on the other hand, sees that her eternal life has 
begun on earth, so her faith in God gives her inspiration and 
hope amidst the pain and sorrow she faces. Her communion 
with God gives her the strength to carry on, even though she 
faces the humiliation of poverty and prostitution. Sonia is 
aware of her sinful nature, yet her acceptance of God’s 
redemption allows her to experience His unconditional love 
and compassion while in a fallen world. 

Atala, Amelia and Sonia all serve as messengers of God’s 
truth for the unbelieving male characters, Chactus, Rene and 
Raskolnikov. While Atala and Amelia communicate their relentiess 
faith to Chactus and Rene, their testimonies do not have a 
transforming effect upon them. Chactus and Rene are bound 
in an earthly world which prevents them from experiencing 
God's spiritual and eternal realm. ; 

In contrast, Sonia, as the messenger of God's salvation, 
leads Raskolnikov to faith and salvation. Her words, prayers 
and actions reflect God's love and forgiveness, and it is her 
testimony that helps engender a change in Raskolnikov’s 
heart. According to Dostoevsky’s Christian world view, God's 
spirit can transform the human heart in a fallen world. 

Thus, Chateaubriand and Dostoevsky respond fo the spiritual 
crises in their countries through their literary creations. These 
two writers used feminine voices of faith in the hope of combating 
the growing skepticism of their times. 
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GENERAL SEMANTICS 
AND EVOLUTION 


Jerry Bergman, Ph. D. 


General Semantics is a school of language theory which has 
many implications for the study of human behavior. It is of 
interest because several of its core concepts, as we will show, 
are derived from or influenced by creationism (Carroll 1956). 
The General Semantics viewpoint specifically stresses the 
relationship between words and behavior. It was first popularized 
by Alfred Korzybski (1979-1950) a Polish engineer who lived in 
the United States from 1917 until his death. A wide variety of 
scientific fields were utilized in its development; Korzybski’s 
Magnum Opus, Science and Sanity, touches on virtually every 
science field plus logic and philosophy. One school of General 
Semantics produces a joumal called Efc and has an organization 
called the International Society for General Semantics. Many 
of its ideas have been successfully applied to many fields, and 
it has had an influence in most all areas of study. Several of the 
basic conclusions of the general semantic field, as discussed 
by many of its authors, also have implications for creationism. 
The fuzziness of language, one of its principal concerns, is now 
a major impediment in much of the dialogue between the 
creationists and evolutionists. 

One scholar identified with the early movement is Benjamin 
Lee Whorf, of whom Stewart Chase (1956, V) states: 


Once in a blue moon a man comes along who grasps 
the relationship between events which have hitherto 
seemed quite separate, and gives man a new dimension 
of knowledge. Einstein, demonstrating the relativity of 
space and time, was such aman. In another field and 
on aless cosmic level, Benjamin Lee Whorf was one, to 
rank someday, perhaps with such social scientists as 
Franz Boaz and William James. 


Whort is most well-known for documenting the strong connection 
between language and behavior, and the importance of 
language in shaping our innermost thoughts. Crucial is his 
conclusion that language is not the result of evolutionary 
survival, nor shaped by the advantage that it gave to adding 
survival, but isa complex designed structure. A graduate of MIT 
in the area of chemical engineering, his drive to study languages 
was partly related to his attempt to understand the scriptures. 
CSSH Quarterly 
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Some of his motivations, as discussed in the introduction to an 
edited volume of his works (Carroll 1956, 7) were as follows: 


Whorf became increasingly concerned about the 
supposed conflict between science and religion ... 
deeply impressed by the fundamentalist shadings of his 
Methodist Episcopal religious background, ... he wrote 
a 130,000-word manuscript on the subject, described 
as a book of religious philosophy in the form of a novel 

. completed in 1928, (it) was submitted to several 
publishers and as promptly rejected by them, ... Another, 
briefer manuscript prepared about this time (was) ... 
“Why | have discarded evolution. “ An eminent geneticist 
to whom it was submitted for comment made a very 
courteous reply, starting with the admission that, although 
the manuscript at first appeared to be the work of a 
crank, its skill and perceptiveness soon marked it as 
otherwise, but continuing with a point-by-point rebuttal 
of Whorf’s arguments ... Whorf’s reading led him to 
believe that the key to the apparent discrepancy 
between the Biblical and the scientific accounts of 
cosmogony and evolution might lie in a penetrating 
linguistic exegesis of the Old Testament. For this reason, 
in 1924 he turned his mind to the study of Hebrew. 


His knowledge of anthropology was by no means small—of his 
many publications, most are in the area of anthropology and 
languages. Unfortunately, the “why | have discarded evolution” 
manuscripts evidently have not survived, but many of his other 
manuscripts have—and in these his interests are clearly revealed. 

Whort is famous for his concept that a person's thinking 
skillsa—the conceptualization of ideas and their expressions— 
are heavily dependent upon words. Words are first required for 
a human to have an idea, and without a word or symbol, one 
cannot have the thought for which the word stands. Thinking 
is thus heavily dependent upon words or other symbols; the 
deaf use hand symbols which is their language, thus their 
words. Whorf concluded that if language is inaccurate, it is 
bound to affect the person’s thinking and the person’s mental 
life. Since most of our words are ancient, along with them 
comes the excess baggage of ancient erroneous ideas which 
can cause problems in the present. Whorf, Korzybski and 
Hayakawa all believed that part of the solution to many 
modern social problems lies in a revision of our linguistic sets 
according to the research of modern science. 

Mortimer Adler, who spent most of his career at the University 
of Chicago, was very familiar with the work of General Semantics 
and the various individuals who influenced it. Gardner (1957, 
135) notes that Adler, “has for some time been carrying on a 
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one-man crusade against evolution. * In What Man Has Made 
of Man (1937), Adier brands evolution a “popular myth, insisting 
that itis not an established fact “but at best a probable theory, 
ahistory for which the evidence is insufficient and conflicting ... 
facts establish only one historical probability: that types of 
animals which once existed no longer exist, and that types of 
animals now existing at one time did not exist. They do not 
establish the elaborate story which is the myth of evolution ...” 
By “myth” Adler refers “to the elaborate conjectural history, 
which factually exceeds the scientific evidence ... this myth is 
the story of evolution which is told to school children and which 
they can almost visualize as it were a moving picture. ~ Adler 
discusses many reasons for his concern about evolutions effects 
onus, some of which he discusses in his book, The Difference of 
Man and the Difference It Makes. An idea of his which is similar 
to Korzybski’s, is that the adjustment of humans and individuals 
is dependent upon recognizing the difference of humans and 
animals. Beliefs about our connections to animal life have a 
profound influence upon our relationship with our fellow humans, 
our happiness and adjustment, as well as our relationship with 
God. As Adler concludes “the origin of the human race as a 
whole, and the coming to be of each human individual, 
cannot be adequately accounted for by the operation of the 
purely natural causes that are operative in the biological 
processes of reproduction or procreation, but requires the 
intervention of divine cosmolog” (Adler 1967, 286). This belief, 
Adler notes, exists “in most of the Protestant sects as well as in 
Roman Catholicism” all of which depend upon the special 
creation view for their theology to make sense. His view is that, 
“man and man alone is made in the image of God, and has this 
special character among all terrestrial creatures by virtue of his 
having a spiritual aspect, or a non material component in his 
nature” (Adler 1967,286). These views have “consequences for 
thought” and also consequences which affect human behavior 
and adjustment. 
A leader of the General Semantics movement today is S. |. 
Hayakawa, the former Senator who once studied semantics 
under Alfred Korzybski. Hayakawa is strongly identified with 
conservative politics, and is the leading spokesman for the 
‘movement to make English the official United States language. 
Hayakawa’s 1941 bestseller, Language and Thought in Action, 
ls a good popular introduction to some of Korzybski’s major 
Ideas. A theme of his works is that, “the wiser people become, 
whether in science, religion, politics, or art, the less dogmatic 
they become. Apparently, the better we know the territory of 
human experience, the more aware we are of the limitations 
of the verbal maps that we can make of it” (Hayakawa 1972, 
263).Korzybski’s writings do not openly champion the creation 
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world view, nor do they discuss much theology, but his conclusions 
show a clear leaning toward certain basic creationism beliefs, 
especially the design hypothesis. An example is his conclusion 
that a tremendous gap exists between humans and animals, 
and to become well-adjusted requires moving in certain ways 
away from an animalistic mode toward a human level, meaning 
a higher, more deliberate, rational, and analytical thinking 
mode. General Semantics seeks to make ordinary language 
more mathematical in the sense of being more precise. They 
do not deny words as devices used to reflect a deep and rich 
spiritual reality and the communication of love, concern and 
compassion. Nor are they trying to bind words into precisely 
defined meaning straignt jackets, but are attempting to improve 
communication and avoid conveying erroneous feelings or 
incorrect information. 

Korzybski (1980) concludes that sharply distinguishing 
mankind from animals, especially in their different use of various 
mechanisms such as time-binding, is necessary to understand 
humans. He stresses that a “sharp difference exists between 
the nervous reactions of animal and man (kind),” and that to 
their detriment nearly all of mankind copy the nervous response 
of animals. This copying leads to “maladjustment” in our 
private and public lives, and even in our modem social institutions. 
By understanding our physiological mechanisms, we can learn 
how not to copy animals. We are not animals, he stresses, but 
merely copy animals in our behavior. Importantly, we cannot 
change what we are, but we can change what we imitate. 
The difference is: Smith may use his nervous system as Fido, but 
Fido cannot use his as Smith can; with Smith, it is a matter of 
using one or another mode. Fido, though, physiologically 
possesses only one mode, thus cannot use the higher level. 

Korzybski uses the analogy that, to be most useful, a map 
should be physically structured like the empirical world, and a 
theory of mental adjustment should also fit the structure of our 
nervous system (1933, 11). He concludes that the Aristotelian 
mind set does not fit structurally in our nervous system, and that 
only the general semantic world view Is in accordance with it. 
As Korzybski’s stresses, “human life ... involves many more 
factors (than animallife) and is inherently of different and more 
complex structure (than animal life)” (1933, 12). 

A chief contribution of Korzybski is the conclusion that the 
contrast between animal and human thought as expressed in 
words, is of major importance in our shaping a view of reality 
and consequently, aids in our mental adjustment. Inaccurate 
ideas and words lead to our producing an inaccurate view of 
reality. If the words that we use are inaccurate, we willnot have 
an accurate thought map to find our way through life. Our 
view of reality also teaches us about life and what to expect. 
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Not only words, but also our perceptions of reality serves as our 
life map, and inaccurate perceptions of reality cause many of 
our life problems. Our perceptions of reality are in turn highly 
influenced by words, both nonverbal communication as well 
as our perpetual conclusions, One’s conclusions are based on 
past experience, plus half remembered experiences and the 
assumptions that one has formulated from past learning. The 
proper human response is to value ideas, meaning going 
beyond the symbols, which is the low level “animal response.” 

Words themselves are important, partly because of our 
personifying or confusing them with what they represent: 
witness how most people respond when certain swear words 
are usedinsome situations. The fact that many large hotels skip 
the number thirteen in numbering their floors also illustrates this. 
The importance of symbols to the human mind is shown by 
Korzybski’s rose example—a person allergic to such had violent 
fever attacks even when paper roses were presented to him. 
His nervous system interpreted the stimuli as roses, and he 
responded as if they were, even though the chemical precursors 
were not present. 

General Semantics also stresses the difficulty that humans 
have in changing their ideas and general views. Older scientists, 
for example, may “think” the new way but “feel” the old; they 
understand the new symbolisms, yet their feelings may not be 
affected. The transformation isnot complete, producing a split 
in their thinking process. Since the younger generation begins 
with a new Stimulus Response (SR), they at least began their 
career with fewer such difficulties. 

Aconcern which Korzybski focuses on is that, in spite of our 
technological achievements, humans have not entirely emerged 
from many “primitive” animal views of themselves, and this is 
reflected both behaviorally and semantically. An example 
that he uses is “the more technically developed a nation or 
race is, the more cruel, ruthless, predatory, and commercialized 
its systems tend to become” (1933, 42). People must, he 
stresses, Overcome our animal behavior habits, and strive to 
develop the divine so as to create a better society. To do this, 
one must recognize the myth of a human “animal past,” and 
the large gap that exists between humans and animals. Nothing 
in their works even hint at approving unkindness or disrespect 
for animals, only the conclusion that much animal behavior 
does not work well for humans. The main thesis of General 
Semantics could be summarized as “happiness and adjustment 
depends upon our way of looking at the world which in turn is 
heavily dependent upon the symbols that we use and the 
meaning that we give to those symbols. ~ 

Much similarity exists between Korzybski’s conclusions and 
that of Albert Ellis and his rational emotive method of 
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psychotherapy. Ellis stressed the importance of both irrational 
behavior as well as symbols and language in causing emotional 
problems. He concludes that the ideas in our minds about life 
events are influenced by the labels that we give them. The 
labeling process problem, such as thinking that something is 
“horrible” when it simply is an event, is called catastrophizing. 
Failing a test is an event which one could respond to by anger 
or studying harder in the future, or even by changing one’s 
school major, career goals, or whatever. If it develops into a 
catastrophic event in one’s mind,i. e. , “ljust can’t go on with 
life now that have bombed this course” this is not due to failing, 
but one’s “words” about it, and thus one’s thoughts and 
feelings about the situation. One could respond to test failure 
as follows: “The test has been very helpful to me because | now 
know my weakness so that | can make progress!” Ellis covers 
many of Korzybski’s ideas, but has far more talent for making 
ideas extremely clear, understandable and convincing. Yet, 
the message is extremely similar, especially considering the 
thirty-years or so apart that each author wrote and their 
different purposes. 

As to the application of his ideas to science, Korzybski 
(1933) supports the trend in science toward more and more 
experimentation (the application of empiricism) and toward 
more critical verbal rigor. Everyday language is of limited use 
in science because it lacks the precision needed. Most words 
in the vernacular language have a variety of meanings, 
something which is anathema to a scientist. In science each 
word must have only one clear meaning in a given context. 
This problem has also been identified as a major concern in 
human relationship problems, especially marriage difficulties. 
Lack of communication usually stems not from a lack of words, 
but from a meaning crisis. 

A concern of the field which Whort first stressed is that we 
all too often confuse symbols with the realities for which they 
stand. The American flag is not America, but in the minds of 
many it stands for a system of government and a philosophy 
which stresses freedom, equal rights and justice for all. The flag 
is not these things, but means them to many people, and thus 
burning the flag does not destroy or even affect these concepts. 
A major problem with all symbols is that they mean different 
things to different people. To persons who burn the flag, this act 
likely means something entirely different then to someone who 
objects vehemently to such behavior. Many problems result 
from a symbol meaning one thing to me, and something else 
to you. The impreciseness problem even enters in when one 
symbol means close to the same thing to two people. The 
General Semantics field has suggested various ways to make 
language more specific. Whorf’s original concern in this area 
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was related to the problem of Biblical interpretation. 

General Semantics stresses that imprecise communication 
is at the core of many human difficulties. It is either at the root 
or a major component in marriage, job and even mental 
problems. One reason our language is not clear is caused by 
ourtendency to imitate animals in our emotional process. Thus, 
logic arrived at by training is extremely important so as to both 
think and communicate effectively, and also to deal with 
problems logically. A symbol is a sign which stands for something 
else—and precision requires it to stand for one thing. It 
unfortunately often doesn’t, and therein lies the problem. 
Korzybski (1933, 82) makes a distinction between arguments 
that can be easily settled (if it will rain today is determined 
simply by waiting), and arguments that cannot be settled so 
simply, such as “did the Roman government officials believe 
Jesus was guilfy of sedition.” Unfortunately, in many cases 
arguments are such that they cannot be translated into the 
present reality framework so that they can be tested, and thus 
the statement cannot be proved or disproved. 

lf a statement is cast into precise form, it can be manipulated 
in accordance with abstract rules (which is evidently how the 
human brain processes work, but not the animal). The most 
precise language, mathematics, consists of both symbols and 
propositions. All languages consist of 1) labels for things (both 
physical things and feelings) and 2) relational terms which 
express relations between the labeling terms. The method and 
structures that mathematics uses has produced results of 
enormous importance. If such precision could be achieved 
with words, improvements in interpersonal relations and better 
adjustment would follow. As precise manipulation of data 
produces precise results, precise manipulation of ideas also 
produces precise conclusions. Problems in a marriage, a 
business, and school often boil down to communication problems 
which would not exist if our language was more precise. If a 
mathematics problem is done correctly, the correct answer will 
always result. This is also true of interpersonal communications: 
if an “idea problem” is done correctly, the correct answer will 
always ensue, meaning the problem will always be resolved (at 
least on paper). The major steps necessary to facilitate language 
precision (and thus mathematical accuracy of the results) are: 
one basic meaning for each word, a set of rules which clearly 
define the relations between things and concepts, and clearly 
specifies delimiters. 

Aniillustration of the need for definite single meanings for all 
words is that they can be twisted by evil people to the harm of 
society. As Korzybski concludes, some “quite influential 
philosophers were mentally ill” and “some mentally ill persons 
are tremendously clever in the manipulation of words and can 
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sometimes deceive even trained specialists.” Governments 
are especially adept at manipulating symbols to their own 
benefit. The lack of communication between rulers and the 
people produce a situation which, Korzybski concludes, results 
De aii being “pathological in their reactions” (1933, 

General Semantics concludes that the ideas of Aristotle 
have had an “unprecedented influence” onthe development 
of our civilization. Consequently, a study of Aristotelian thought 
can help us to understand specifically how our faults must be 
dealt with and ideally overcome. Aristotle attempted to build 
a system of thought which did not have a logical, but a 
biological basis. He was the classical extrovert who focused on 
animal senses to the detriment of thought (Korzybski 1933, 88). 
Aristotle’s world view and language is oriented to animal habits 
and feelings, and minimally on empiricism and logic. We inherit 
our somatic forms, and that which they carry in terms of habits, 
customs, prejudices, biases, etc., from our parents. The basis of 
a language is a metaphysics which ascribes some sort of 
structure to the world that we live in. The philosophers of old 
ascribed animal traits to humans (as illustrated in expressions 
such as sly as a fox, wise as an owl, fast as an eagle and strong 
as an ox) and this has influenced our view of how humans 
behave. This delusion which our ancestors used to build a 
language picture of their world and give it form is still very much 
with us. Thus, along with our language, we have inherited 
many false conceptions, misbeliefs, and erroneous ideas which 
stillinfluence our behavior, and this is part of the problem of our 
unhappiness. Re-Orienting our view of reality, and consequently, 
our language, is thus part of the solution. We must understand 
ourselves as having human minds, not animal brains, and 
develop self-images that slough off all assumptions that we are 
controlled by animal behavioral instincts and attitudes. General 
Semanticists continually refer to the difficulty in breaking the 
use of old terms and adopting new ones, by which they mean 
the difficulty in breaking old behavioral habits and replacing 
them with new thought habits. It is not just the problematic 
terms that must be dropped, but the corresponding animal 
mental process habit and behavior (for example, see Korzybskl 
1933, 108). 

An advantage of humans over animals is our ability to do 
“word experimentation.” Determining by physical trial and 
error if something works Is often very time-consuming. Humans 
can do experiments in their minds with words or mental pictures, 
and thereby determine if an idea will or will not work, saving 
much time and energy. If an idea does not work, this enables 
one to immediately mentally go on to other possible solutions. 
The “thought experiment” gives humans a clear advantage 
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over animals who must rely on either simple stimulus response 
learning, or instinct, and are only slowly reconditioned to new 
ways. 

The connection that exists between ideas and realities 
includes the relations of space to time, of symmetrical to 
asymmetrical, of multidimensional to one-dimensional and 
related. Concepts such as Infinity illustrate this: it is impossible 
for animals, and even difficult for us, to reason about such 
things, yet intriguing for us to try to do so. How can time go on 
forever into the past and forever into the future? It is also 
difficult for us to conceive that this description of time is not 
reality. The inference is that, given enough time, anything 
becomes possible leads to the conclusion that an extremely 
rare incident which has a likelihood of occurring one out of a 
million times, given an infinite number of years, would happen 
aninfinite number of times. This presupposes an infinite number 
of years, given the proper set of conditions—but if one or two 
conditions are finite, the whole analogy breaks down. As a 
very finite number of years is all we know exists for our material 
world, we thus must determine the probability of something 
happening within that very limited time period. When the limits 
of the universe are reached, what lies beyond them? There 
must be something beyond them, if only nothing but space, 
and this is also part of the universe, thus it must be infinite. Such 
mental exercises help us to develop our mind and is also how 
we become human. 

General Semantics stresses that the mind’s health affects 
the body. The “holistic” method, the term used today, is 
extremely important in healing. The work of Norman Cousins 
(1983) and others has helped this approach to become main 
line science, and even the orthodox medical professions now 
recognize the importance of the mind in the healing process. 
Reports come out weekly relative to the important influence of 
the mind on the body in areas such as cancer and heart 
disease. Korzybski emphasizes not just the influence of the 
mind on the body, but the fact that the body functions only as 
a whole. 

The philosophy of General Semantics stresses that the key 
. to both mental and physical adjustment is understanding the 
contrast between the mind of mankind, and the brain of 
i animals (Chisholm 1945). Instead of imitating an old behavior, 
i often inadvertently and largely because this behavior is part of 
our cultural tradition, we must deliberately contrast humans 
with animals and develop our differences. Those humans who 
achieve a high moral order and become exemplary in their 
behavior and habits show that such achievement is at least 
possible for all humans. For this reason, society must help all of 
us to develop these skills. The trend of evolution is the opposite. 
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By teaching that we have animal origins and our behavior is 
based on our animal origins, it either cannot be improved, or 
we must strive by evolutionary means to improve it. Stressing 
that our origins are not animal, and that only mankind has a 
mind (all animals have at best a brain, many have merely 
nerve conglomerates) puts us on a different plane than animals. 
Although many people in Western society accept at various 
levels the creationist interpretation, the view of animal ancestry 
and the similarity between man and animal has been a major 
part of our folk lore since earliest history. The writings of Aristotle 
and others clearly stress a blood relationship and sometimes 
even a direct kinship between humans and animals. Although 
many evolutionists try to harmonize the two, this harmonization 
breaks down under scrutiny. 

The most controversial person in the General Semantics 
movement was Korzybski himself. Gardner, in a critical review 
of General Semantics stated, “he enjoyed immensely his role of 
orator and cult leader and so likewise did his students.” Gardner 
even concluded that Korzybski put his followers under a “spell 
of a dynamic leader” adding that “Korzybski’s strong ego 
drives were obvious to anyone who knew him or read his works 
carefully. He believed himself one of the world’s greatest living 
thinkers and regarded Science and Sanity as the third book of 
an immortal trilogy. The first two were Aristotle’s Organon and 
Bacon’s Novum Organum” (Gardner 1957, 283-284). The 
movement's ideas have had enormous influence in American 
society, primarily through the works of Albert Ellis and its current 
leader, Hayakawa. Also, contrary to Korzybski’s follower’s 
claims that his work is “the first great synthesis of modern 
scientific philosophy and psychiatry,” many of his ideas were a 
collection of notions drawn from a variety of sources. Many of 
his ideas also “give a false illusion of freshness merely because 
he invented new terms for them” (Gardner, 286). 

The implications for the world view that General Semantics 
condemns are vividly articulated by George Roche, the president 
of Hillsdale College. Roche concludes that evolution has 
replaced religion, and now that evolutionists insist that it is a 
fact, scientists are forced to conform the other sciences, 
including psychology, to this “fact. “ He adds that “more than 
a century of searching has at best barely improved the hard 
evidence. The case for evolution remains deductive, not 
factual. There is no ‘fact’ of evolution. Insisting on the ‘fact’ Is 
simply the anti-heroes way of saying that he believes in evolution, 
regardless of the evidence ... Natural selection, so goes the 
myth, molded us from the dust, raised us to the highest form of 
life, and promises our future salvation” (Roche 1987, 253-254). 
The effect of this belief is to “push God off his throne and make 
man the newruler of the universe.” The implications of this isthe 
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purpose of Roche’s book, A World Without Heroes. 

Many General Semantics concepts appear to have been 
drawn from or influenced by Scripture. Paul and other writers 
stress that we need to rise above the child and when we 
become aman, we should learn to think like an adult, and not 
achild (| Cor, 13:11). The tendency exists, Korzybski stresses, to 
imitate animalistic behavior, which we must literally fight against 
so as to rise above the child. Paul stresses that this fight Is not 
easy, and only if we strive to imitate the divine can we do so. 
We must strive to be perfect as our Heavenly Father is perfect 
(Matthew 5:48). This goal is facilitated by realizing that we are 
not animals and can strive to reach, and be much like, the 
divine. The divine is our role model which we must strive to 
approach parity with. The belief in an evolutionary heritage 
both works against this striving, and is also often used to 
rationalize much non-functional behavior (Roche 1987). Believing 
that we are animals, we tend to behave like such, or at least 
use this to excuse much of our unacceptable behavior. Believing 
that we canimitate the divine, and that animalistic tendencies 
need to be Gnd can be overcome, facilitates our rising above 
this level. 
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LANGUAGE-ORIGINS 
AND EVOLUTION 


D. Tassot 


Natural Emergence of Language 

Partisans of this theory hold that the difference between 
human language and the “languages” of animals is not one of 
nature but of degree. It has been known, for instance, since 
the time of Karl von Frisch that the “dance of the bee” indicates 
to the entire hive the direction, the distance and the quantity 
of a source of pollen. In the 1970s, the naturalist Emil Mengel 
observed transmission of information taking place within a 
group of chimpanzees. 

Some food andsome fake snakes were hidden in afield 
in the presence of the leader of a group of chimpanzees. The 
leader informed the group by signs and they all returned, with 
the younger ones in front, to secure the food and avoid the 
snakes. ! 

Do such information methods, useful though they may 
be, infer the mental operations which make human language 
not merely a tool for communication but the substratum upon 
which thought deploys itself? 

Natural-emergence supporters hoped to show that 
young apes, provided they were raised amongst men, would 
be able to acquire the rudiments of human language. There 
were two series of tests, one taking place before and the other 
after 1960. In 1933, Dr. J. Kellogg and his wife had the idea of 
raising a young chimpanzee, Gua, with their own child. Gua 
was eventually able to react to 166 words, but was never able 
to speak. In 1951, the Hayeses took into their family the young 
chimp, Viki, for six and a half years and claimed that it succeeded 
in articulating something resembling “papa,” “mama” and 
“cup.” although the words were very deformed. These unfruitful 
tests were not renewed because Philip Lieberman, a phonetician, 
explained that even if the ape’s larynx included vocal cords, 
the structure of its vocal tract (nasal cavity, velum and epiglottis 
in particular) prevents it from emitting the fundamental vowels 
(a, i, 0, u) of the human language.” This could have been the 
end of the story. The desire to prove the animal origin of man, 
however, is so strong that five American psychologists, between 
1966 and 1977, attempted to initiate apes into a dumb form of 
language. Three trials took place using the American Sign 
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Language (AMESLAN) which consists of alphabetic signs being 
traced in the palm of the hand for the use of deaf and dumb 
people. There were the Gardners with Washoe starting in 1966, 
Herbert Terrace with Nim from 1973 to 1977, and Francine 
Patterson with the gorilla Koko from 1972 at Stanford University. 

In 1966, at the Santa Barbara University in California, the 
Premacks attempted to introduce Sarah to a language 
composed of symbolic objects such as a square representing 
a banana, a triangle for an apple, a silhouette of an ape for 
Sarah. Finally, as from 1970, at the Regional Centre of Primate 
Studies at Yerkes, Duane Rumbaugh taught Lana to use a 
computer with keys bearing geometric symbols for words.? To 
start with, the research workers published encouraging reports. 
The apes were very quick in tracing for themselves the AMESLAN 
signs to obtain corresponding rewards. They were even able 
to recognize and produce sequences of two and sometimes 
even three signs. The question therefore arose as to whether, 
for the ape, these signs correspond to “words,” and the 
sequences to “sentences.” Did they represent an embryonic 
grammar? Then came the doubters. When Sarah lined up 
three signs to form the sequence “give Sarah banana,” had 
she made up a grammatical phrase similar to the “telegraphic” 
style of a two-year-old child, or had she merely adopted a 
conditioned behavior to obtain a reward, similar to all animals 
undergoing training. According to the linguist Chomsky, mastery 
of alanguage by a child can, obviously, only be considered in 
terms of a complete acquisition following the “telegraphic 
stage.” Otherwise, because a child can jump, he could be 
compared to a bird and be said to able to fly, even though 
imperfectly!4 

In 1975, Lenneberg performed a counter-experiment. He 
submitted some college students to the same training for 
learning symbols as the Premacks had given to Sarah. The 
students rapidly outperformed the chimpanzees but none of 
them considered that the graphic signs could correspond to 
words, nor the sequences fo phrases. They all believed they 
were being asked to resolve a kind of puzzle. In 1969, Terrace 
himself recognized that “evidence that apes can create 
sentences can, in each case, be explained by reference to 
simpler non-linguist processes,”* In 1978, Premack wrote: “Chimps 
do not have any significant degree of human language and 
when, in two to five years, this fact becomes properly 
disseminated, it will be of interest to ask, why were we so easily 
duped by the claim that they do?”° Prejudice for evolution Is 
the answer which has introduced error into much of the 
research in the human sciences. Repeated experiments, 
undertaken at great expense, over many years, by psychologists 
subscribing to the evolutionary theory, have been needed to 
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reach the conclusion that the naturalemergence of language 
from the animal is impossible. Evolutionists consider that the 
evolutionary route leading to man must pass through the 
primates. The only animals, however, possessing a vocal tract 
capable of reproducing our words are birds, as for example 
the parrot and mynah. The question arises, then, how could 
we be descendants of the apes and inherit the characteristics 
of the birds? 


The Human Construction of Language 

The proposition was already advanced by Herder in 1770, in his 
Origin of Language. It is proposed today by Piaget, the 
celebrated specialist in infant psychology. He posits that all 
knowledge is acquired through the subject’s action upon, and 
interaction with people and things, and that language has its 
origin in the sensorimotor period of the child’s life, at about 18 
months, when the representation of things becomes possible in 
the mind of the child. Language would not, therefore, be an 
innate aptitude, but an acquisition of action patterns like 
dancing or knitting, an intellectual tool to serve man’s specific 
needs. An objection could be made from the fact of the 
universality of language. Apart from the gravely deficient, all 
children eventually acquire the intuitive rules of language and 
the capacity to express themselves by means of intelligible 
sentences. The same thing does not apply to intellectual 
exercises such as mathematics. Universality, therefore, makes 
for innateness. 

It is, moreover, strange that language should depend 
upon the general sensori-motor development of the child. 
Even if children learn to talk at an early age, they are late in 
learning to walk. A child of 3 years who employs with precision 
several hundred coordinated muscle movements needed to 
articulate clearly will still spill a glass of milk, fall over in running 
and not always master the sphincters relative to the most 
elementary functions of the body. These facts of experience 
can be explained by the physiology of the brain. Two areas of 
the brain are connected with language. The frontal areainthe 
left hemisphere was discovered by Paul Broca in 1865. Damage 
to this area leads to language impairment, termed “aphasia.” 
Adjacent to it is a part of the cortex which receives auditory 
signals. This was discovered by Carl Wernicke in 1874. 

Damage to the Wernicke area affects speech 
comprehension, causing the subject to pronounce 
grammatically correct sentences that have no meaning. These 
two hemispheres are linked by a bundle of nerve fibers. Such 
an asymmetrical development of the brain accompanies the 
acquisition of language. Itis completed at the age of puberty, 
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after which time it becomesimpossible to learn to talk (asin the 
case of “feral children”), and much more difficult to acquire a 
second language (hence the interest in bilingual schools). In 
1973, Dr. John C. Eccles pointed out that human infants are 
born with this cerebral asymmetry which is missing in non- 
human primates. Furthermore, the enlargement of the language 
area in the left hemisphere anticipates considerably its eventual 
usage in speech, as it can already be detected in a S-month- 
old fetus.2 Thus language is programmed in a child from its 
conception, even though it can only be realized in a human 
environment where the child can exercise its inborn faculty 
(within the limits of its “mother” tongue). 

Artificial languages, created by man for his own needs 
(mathematics, data processing language, etc.) prove quite 
different from natural languages. Suited to operations of the 
intelligence, they are incapable of expressing feelings. They 
possess a singleness of meaning as demonstrated in the rigidity 
of mathematical definitions. Normal language, however, 
functions due to a relative ambiguity of the words. It would be 
impossible to understand one another if one specific word ex- 
isted for each separate thing. Common words correspond to 
approximate classes and define themselves relatively to each 
other, without it being possible or necessary to specify the limits 
of these classes with any precision. 

Finally, if language was a tool, it would be seen to perfect 
itself with civilization. In fact, it is the contrary that is seen to 
occur. So-called “primitive” peoples possess surprisingly rich 
and subtle languages which amaze the grammar experts.’ At 
the same time, our written languages have demonstrated a 
progressive impoverishment in their grammar (compensated, 
Itls true, by an increase of technical vocabulary). The oblique 
case disappeared from the French language quite some time 
ago, and in English the verbal forms such as the subjunctive 
have been falling into disuse over recent generations. 

Clearly, if linguistic systems are running down with time 
whilst the range of techniques is expanding, language cannot 
be considered to be a voluntary product of the human 
intelligence. 


The Divine Creation of Language 

Humanity does not construct language, it finds it. As can be 
seen from the foregoing, the physiological particularities proper 
to language (vocal tract, cerebral specialization) are inscribed 
inthe genetic inheritance. The implementation of language in 
the child Is affected by the parents who received it from their 
parents, thus confirming that humanity is not an aggregate of 
individuals but a collection of families. 
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The origin of language can perhaps be discerned. If our 
parents received it from their parents. the chain goes back 
inevitably to the common ancestor of all humanity, Adam. it 
is this fact which explains the hereditary universality of the 
mental operations which are characteristic of language. It 
also explains the capacity for men to understand each other 
despite the diversity of specific languages issuing from Babel. 
The question is, therefore, from whom did Adam receive the 
language? Genesis specifies that Adam could find no creatures 
from amongst the animals to be his interlocutor, and indicates 
it was God Himself who was Adams immediate and privileged 
interlocutor. It is, therefore, from God that came the two 
elements of language, the genetic inheritance (formulated by 
God the Creator) and the oralimplementation (by God the first 
interlocutor. 

Language has not, then, emerged progressively from a 
voiceless stage of creation. If was not invented to fulfill some 
material need of the first humans. It was there from the 
beginning. “Inthe beginning was the Word.” The Word, the sin- 
gularity that explains the origin of all things. It provided the 
means of relating with God. It was a prayer which was the first 
form and still remains the most perfect form of the human 
language. 

Man was created in the image of the Word. He was 
prepared genetically to receive the word and to transmit it, not 
like something external that can be acquired or rejected, but 
like the essence of his own being, the innate difference which 
distinguishes him from other living creatures. It is the ultimate 
point of his being by which he communicates with the Supreme 
being, the specific resemblance with the Creator which enables 
him to ponder Creation, to know God and to love him. 

Man, the servant of the Word, can only regress if, instead of 
lovingly cultivating the language received from his ancestors, 
he uses it merely for worldly ends. This regression can be seen 
in the decrease of the capacity to reason due to the influence 
of television which is a “locutor” and not an “interlocutor.” It is 
plain in the ideologically governed societies where self-criticism 
and mental restraints are induced. This is the reason, as Joseph 
Brodsky the Nobel laureate explains, why there is no place for 
poets in these societies. Even if their works make no allusion to 
politics, their mere presence as guardians of the language Is 
intolerable to the ideologists who use the language as an 
instrument of domination. 

Poetry is the language in its fullest dimension, it not only 
arouses emotion but transmits it as well. It has the universal 
character of passing through the intelligence to reach the 
heart and possesses an intensity that draws upon all the vocal 
chords, all the semantic levels and all the subtleties of natural 
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languages. Nothing could be explained about language if it 
were not for poetry, for its faculty of creativeness and its power 
of giving life to our thoughts and strength to our feelings. How 
could this creative faculty arise if it had not been received from 
the Creator Himself? This spring of life, how could one drink from 
it if it did not come from Him who is Life? How could this faculty, 
which is inseparable from the life of the spirit, have appeared 
if it did not spring from the Spirit Himself? 

It is for this reason that our words attain reality despite our 
finitude. The universe is Christocentric, “all having been made 
by Him and for Him” and due to the fact that all words reflect 
the Word of God. 


Editor’s Note: Reprinted from Christian Order, Oct. 1988, with 
kind permission of the author. 
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